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EL ESTADO LIBRE DE ALTA CALIFORNIA 

THE FREE STATE OF UPPER CALIFORNIA 
BY J. M. GUINN. 

(Read March 5, 1898.) 

There is no other State or Territory in our Federal Union that, 
during its civic life, has lived under so many different forms of gov- 
ernment as California has. 

First a semi-civic semi-ecclesiastical colony of Spain; from that it 
changes to a province of the empire of Mexico, next a Territory of 
the Mexican republic, then the free and sovereign State of Alta Cali- 
fornia — an independent government — a nation all by itself; back 
again as a department of the supreme government of Mexico; next 
the California republic, with the Bear Flag as its emblem; then a 
Territory of the United States, with a military Governor, and lastly 
a sovereign State of the Federal Union. The story of the California 
republic and its emblem, the Bear Flag, has been told many times; 
and by dramatic historians magnified beyond its real importance, 
but the story of the rise and fall of El Estado Libre y Soberano de 
Alta California (The Free and Sovereign State of Upper California) 
under its self-constituted Governor, Juan Bautista Alvarado, is al- 
most an unknown chapter of California history. Written in quaint 
provincial Spanish on the pages of the old pueblo archives in frag- 
mentary chapters is told the story of its stormy life and untimely 
death; or rather, is told the part that Los Angeles played in the life 
drama of El Estado Libre (The Free State.) 

The effort to free California from the domination of Mexico and 
make her an independent government was one of those spasmodic 
blows for liberty the records of which are scattered thickly over the 
pages of history. The origin of the movement to make California 
independent and the causes that led to an outbreak against the gov- 
erning power were very similar to those which led to our separation 
from our own mother country — England — namely, bad Governors. 
Between 1831 and 1836, when Alvarado, a native-born Californian, 
became Governor, the Territory had had six Mexican-born Governors. 
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Two of these the Californians deposed and deported out of the coun- 
try, and a third was made so uncomfortable that he exiled himself. 
Many of the acts of these Governros were as despotic as those of the 
royal Governors of the colonies before the revolution. California 
was a fertile field for Mexican adventurers of broken fortunes. Mex- 
ican officers commanded the troops, Mexican officials looked after 
the revenues and embezzled them. There was no outlet for the am- 
bitious native-born sons of California. There was no chance for 
them to obtain office. And one of the most treasured prerogatives 
of the free-born citizen of any republic is the privilege of holding 
office. 

A series of petty arrogances court scandals, overbearing acts of 
officials, arbitrary arrests, and banishments and imprisonments of 
prominent men running through the administrations of Governors 
Victoria, Gutierrez and Chico resulting in several petty revolutions, 
finally culminating in an uprising or revolt at Monterey in .No.., 
1836, headed by Castro and Alvarado. They collected an army of 
75 natives and an auxiliary force of 25 American hunters and trap- 
pers under the command of Graham, a backwoodsman from Tenaes- 
see. By a strategic movement, Alvarado and Castro captured the 
Castillo which commanded the presidio where Gutierrez and the 
Mexican army officers were stationed. The patriots demanded the 
surrender of the fort and the arms. The Governor refused to sur- 
render. A shot from the cannon of the castillo was fired into the 
commandante's house, scattering the Governor and his staff. This, 
and the desertion of most of his soldiers to the patriots, brought the 
Governor to terms. On the 5th of November, 1836, he surrendered 
the presidio. He and about 70 of his adherents were placed aboard 
a vessel in the harbor and shortly afterward shipped to Mexico. 
With the Mexican Governor and his officers out of the Territory the 
next move of Castro and Alvarado was to call a meeting of the dip- 
utacion or Territorial Congress. A plan for the independence of 
California was adopted in which it was declared that "California is 
erected into a free and sovereign State, establishing a Congress 
which shall pass all the special laws of the country; also assume 
the other necessary supreme powers." "The religion will be Roman 
Catholic apostolic, without admitting the public worship of any 
other, but the government will molest no one for his private re- 
ligious opinions." 
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The diputacion issued a declaration of independence that ar- 
raigned the mother country, Mexico, and her officials very much in 
the style that our own declaration gives it to King George III. 

Castro issued a pronunciamiento ending with viva la federacion, 
viva la libertad, viva el estado Libre y Soberano de Alta California! 
(The Free and Sovereign State of Alta California.) 

Thus amid vivas and pronunciamientos, with the beating of 
drums and the booming of cannon, Estado Libre de California was 
launched on the political sea. But it was rough sailing for the little 
craft. Her ship of state struck a rock and for a time shipwreck was 
threatened. For years there had been a growing jealousy between 
Northern and Southern Claifornia. Los Angeles through the ef- 
forts of Jose" Antonio Carrillo had succeeded in obtaining a decree 
from the Mexican Congress in 1835 making it the capital of the Ter- 
ritory. Monterey had persistently refused to give up the Governor 
and the archives. In the movement to make California a free and 
independent State, the Angelenos recognized an attempt on the part 
of the people of the north to deprive them of the capital. Although 
as bitterly opposed to Mexican Governors and as active in fomenting 
revolutions against them as the people of Monterey, the Angelenos 
chose to profess loyalty to the mother country. They opposed the 
plan of government adopted by the Congress at Monterey and formu- 
lated a plan of their own in which they declared California was not 
free; that "the Roman Catholic apostolic religion shall prevail in 
this jurisdiction and any person publicly professing any other shall 
be prosecuted as has been the custom heretofore;" and closed by 
professing their loyalty to Mexico. 

San Diego and San Luis Rey sided with Los Angeles, Sonoma and 
San Jose" with Monterey, while Santa Barbara, always conserva- 
tive, was undecided, but finally issued a plan of her own. 

Alvarado and Castro determined to suppress the revolutionary 
Angelenos. They collected an army of 80 natives and 25 American 
riflemen under Graham and Coppinger and with this force prepared 
to move against the recalcitrant surefios (southerners.) The Ayun- 
tamiento of Los Angeles began preparations to resist the invaders. 
A force of 270 men was enrolled, part of which was Indian neophytes. 
To secure the sinews of war, Jose" Sepulveda, second alcalde, was 
sent to the Mission San Fernando to seize what money there was in 
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the hands of Mayordomo. He returned with two packages which, 
when counted, were found to contain $2000. Scouts patrolled the 
Canimo del Bey as far as San Buenaventura and pickets guarded 
the Pass of the Cahuenga and the Bodeo da las Aguas to prevent 
northern spies from entering and southern traitors from getting out 
of the pueblo. The southern army was stationed at San Fernando 
under the command of Alferez Bocha. Alvarado, pushing rapidly 
down the coast, reached Santa Barbara, where he was kindly re- 
ceived and his force recruited to 120 men, with two pieces of artillery. 
On the 16th of January, 1837, from San Buenaventura he dispatched 
a conciliatory letter to the Ayuntamiento of Los Angeles, but inti- 
mated in it that he had a large force which he would use against 
their army if it became necessary. The hint had the desired effect. 
The Ayuntamiento concluded that Juan Bautista was not such a 
very bad fellow, after all. Commissioners were sent to treat with 
him. After considerable parleying no decision was reached. Alva- 
rado cut short the negotiations by demanding the immediate surren- 
der of the Mission San Fernando, intimating that if his demand was 
not complied with at once he would take it by force. The Angele- 
fios had a wholesome fear of Graham's riflemen. These felows, armed 
with long Kentucky rifles, shot to kill, and should they be turned 
loose on the southerners, the male population of Los Angeles would 
be greatly reduced, so the Commissioners with very bad grace or- 
dered the mission vacated and their soldiers to return to Los Ange- 
les. Bocha, the commander of the southern army, swore more ter- 
ribly than "the army in Flandars." 

The day after the surrender of the mission, Jan. 22, 1837, the 
Ayuntamiento held a session, and the members were as obdurate 
and belligerent as ever. They resolved that it was only in the in- 
terests of humanity, and to avoid bloodshed that the mission had 
been surrendered to the enemy; and declared that California was not 
a free and sovereign State ; that Juan Bautista was not its Governor, 
and that Los Angeles was ready to defend the national integrity 
and maintain the laws of the supreme government. Next day Al- 
varado entered the city without opposition, the Angelenian soldiers 
retiring to San Gabriel, and from there scattering to their homes. 

An extraordinary session of the most illustrious Ayuntamiento 
was called. A treaty of amity was agreed upon by which Alvarado 
was recognized as Governor. The belligerent surenos vied with each 
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other in expressing their admiration for the new order of things. 
Pio Pico wished to express the pleasure it gave him to see an hijo del 
pais — a son of the country — in office; and Antonio Osio, the most 
belligerent of the southerners, declared "that sooner than again 
submit to a Mexican dictator as Governor, he would 'flee to the forest 
and be devoured by wild beasts." Alvarado made a conciliatory 
speech, in which he thanked Pico and the Council for the good opin- 
ion they had expressed of the Territorial government and himself. 
He promised that he would see to it that offices were conferred on 
native sons. Hereafter they would examine into the character of 
government officials. The supreme government had sent men here 
who had in many cases turned out to be "either knaves or fools." He 
begged their pardon for using such harsh terms, but they were in- 
dicative of his frankness. Then he intimated to the members of 
Council that it took money to support a standing army, but under 
certain circumstances such an army was necessary; therefore would 
tbey please turn over to him the money they had taken from the 
Mission San Fernando. With a wry face very much such as a boy 
wears when he is told that he has been spanked for his own good, 
the alcalde paid over the balance of the mission money to Juan 
Bautista; and the Governor took his departure, leaving, however, 
Col. Jose" Castro at the Mission San Gabriel with part of the army 
to watch the Angelenos. Peace had apparently been established 
throughout the realm. And Estado Libre de California took her 
place among the nations of the earth. But the reign of peace was 
brief. At the meeting of the Ayuntamiento, May 27, 1837, Juan 
Bandini and Santiago E. Arguello of San Diego appeared with a 
pronunciamiento and a plan — San Diego's plan of government. 
Monterey, Santa Barbara and T.os Angeles had each formulated a 
plan of government for the Territory, and now it was San Diego's 
turn. Agustin V. Zamarano, who had been exiled with Gov. Guti- 
errez, had crossed the frontier and was made Commandante-General 
and Territorial Political Chief ad interim by the San Diego revolu- 
tionists. 

The San Diego plan restored California to obedience to the su- 
preme government. All acts of the diputacion and the Monterey 
plan were annulled, and the northern rebels were to be arraigned 
and tried for their part in the revolution, and so on through twenty 
articles. On the plea of an Indian outbreak near San Diego in 
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which the red men it was reported "were to make an end of the 
white race," the big cannon and a number of men were secured at 
Los Angeles to assist in suppressing the Indians, but in reality to 
reinforce the army of the San Diego revolutionists. With a force of 
125 men under Zamorano and Portilla, "the army of the supreme 
government" moved against Castro at Los Angeles. Castro retreated 
to Santa Barbara and Portilla's army took up its position at San 
Fernando. The civil and military officials of Los Angeles took the 
oath to support the Mexican Constitution of 1836, and this absolved 
them from an allegiance to Juan Bautista and his Monterey plan, 
at least so they thought. Alvarado hurried reinforcements to Castro 
at Santa Barbara and Portilla called loudly for ''men, arms and 
horses" to march against and conquer the northern rebels. But 
neither military chief advanced beyond his own frontier, and the 
summer wore away without a battle. There were rumors that Mex- 
ico was preparing to send an army of 1000 men to subjugate the 
rebellious Californians. 

In October came the news that Jose" Antonio Carrillo, the Macha- 
velli of California politics, had persuaded President Bustamente of 
Mexico to appoint Carlos Carrillo, Josh's brother, Governor of Cali- 
fornia. 

Then consternation seized the Free-State men of the north and 
the sureSos (southerners) of Los Angeles went wild with joy. They 
illuminated the town that night and the big cannon boomed. It was 
not that they loved Carlos Carrillo, for he was a Santa Barbara man, 
and had opposed them in the late unpleasantness, but they saw in 
his appointment an opportunity to get revenge on Juan Bautista for 
the way he had humiliated them. They congratulated Carrillo on 
his appointment and invited him to make Los Angeles the seat of 
his government. Carrillo was flattered by their attentions and con- 
sented. The 6th of December, 1837, was set for his inauguration, 
and great preparations were made for the event. The big cannon 
was brought over from San Gabriel and the city was ordered illu- 
minated on the nights of the 6th, 7th and 8th of December. Cards 
of invitation were issued, and the people from the city and country 
were invited to attend the inauguration ceremonies "dressed as de- 
cent as possible," so read the invitations. 

The widow Josefa Alvarado's house, the finest in the city, was 
secured for the Governor's palacio (palace.) The largest hall in the 
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city was secured for the services and "decorated as well as it was 
possible." The city treasury being in its usual state of collapse, a 
subscription for defraying the expenses was opened and horses, 
hides and tallow, the current coin of the, pueblo, were liberally con- 
tributed. On the appointed day "The Most Illustrious Ayuntamiento 
and the citizens of the neighborhood," so the old archives read, "met 
His Excellency, the Governor, Don Carlos Carrillo, who made his 
appearance with a magnificent accompaniment." The secretary, 
Narciso Botillo, "read in a loud, clear and intelligible voice the oath, 
and the Governor repeated it after him." At the moment the oath 
was completed the artillery thundered forth a salute and the bells 
rang out a merry peal. The Governor made a speech, when all ad- 
journed to the church, where a mass was said and a solemn Te Deum 
sung; after which the citizens repaired to the house of His Excel- 
lency, where the southern patriots drank his health in bumpers of 
wine and shouted themselves hoarse in vivas to the new government. 
An inauguration ball was held. The "beauty and the chivalry" of 
the south were gather there, "The lamps shone o'er fair women and 
brave men," and it was 

"On with the dance! Let joy be unconfined; 
No sleep till morn when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet." 
The tallow dips flared and flickered from the porticos of the 
houses, bonfires blazed in the streets, and the big cannon boomed 
salvos from the old Plaza. Los Angeles was the capital at last, and 
had a Governor all to itself, for Santa Barbara, always conserva- 
tive, refused to recognize Carrillo, although he was a citizen of that 
place. The Angelefios determined to subjugate the Barbarenos. An 
army of 150 men under Castenada was sent to capture their city. 
After a few futile demonstrations Castenada fell back to San Buena- 
ventura. Then Alvarado determined to punish the recalcitrants of 
the south. Gathering together an army of 200 men by forced 
marches he and Castro reached San Buenaventura and by a stratee 
gic movement captured all of Castenada's horses and drove his 
army into the Mission Church. For two days the battle raged, and 
cannon to the right of them and cannon in front of them at long in- 
tervals ''volleyed and thundered." One man was killed on the north- 
ern side, and the blood of several mustangs watered the soil of their 
native land. Indeed, in the California revolutions the bronco was 
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frequently called upon to die for his country. It was easier for the 
native marksman to hit the horse than the rider. The southerners 
slipped out of the church at night and fled up the valley on foot. 
Next day Castro's caballeros captured about 70 prisoners. Pio Pico, 
with reinforcements from San Diego, met the demoralized remnant 
of Castenada's army at the Santa Clara River and the southern 
army, or what was left of it, fell back to Los Angeles. Then there 
was wailing in the old pueblo, where so lately there had been re- 
joicing, and curses not loud but deep against Juan Bautista. Gov. 
Carlos Carrillo gathered together what men he could get to go with 
him and retreated to San Diego. Alvarado's army took possession 
of the southern capital and some of the leading conspirators were 
sent as prisoners to Vellejo's bastile at Sonoma. Carrillo received 
a small reinforcement from Mexico under a Capt. Tobar. Tobar was 
made general and given command of the southern army. Carrillo, 
having recovered from his fright, sent an order to the northern reb- 
els to surrender within fifteen days under the penalty of being shot 
as traitors if they refused. 

Instead of surrendering, Castro and Alvarado, with a force of 200 
men, advanced against Carrillo. The two armies met at Campo de 
Flores. Gen. Tobar had fortified a cattle corral with rawhides, 
carretas and Cottonwood poles. A few shots from Alvarado's artil- 
lery scattered Tobar's rawhide fortifications and convinced Carrillo 
of the error of his ways. He surrendered. Gen. Tobar made his 
escape to Mexico. Alvarado ordered the misguided Angelenan sol- 
diers to go home and behave themselves, and brought back with 
him their captive Governor; but unwilling to humiliate him by tak- 
ing him through his former capital, Los Angeles, he passed through 
San Gabriel, San Pasqual and the Verdugos and thence on to Car- 
rillo's rancho, near Ventura, where he left him in charge of his 
(Carrillo's) wife, who became surety for the deposed ruler. Carrillo 
after a time again claimed the Governorship on the plea that he, 
having been appointed by the supreme government, was the only 
legal Governor, but the Angelenos had had "too much Carrilo." 
Disgusted with his incompetency, Juan Gallardo, at the session of 
May 14, 1838, presented a petition praying that this Ayuntamiento 
do not recognize Carlos Carrillo as Governor because he had re- 
cently "compromised all the country from San Buenaventura south 
into the declaration of a war the incalculable calamities of which 
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will never be forgotten to the remotest ages, not even by the most 
ignorant. Seventy citizens signed the petition, but the City Attor- 
ney, who had done time in Vallejo's bastile, decided the petition il- 
legal because it was written on common paper, when paper with the 
proper seal could be obtained. Gallardo presented his petition on 
legal paper at the next meeting. Then the Ayuntamiento decided to 
sound the public alarm and call the people together to give them 
"public speech" on the all-important question. The public alarm 
was sounded, the people gathered at the City Hall, speeches were 
made on both sides. When the vote was taken 22 were in favor of 
the northern Governor, 5 in favor of whatever the Ayuntamiento de 
cides, and Sebulo Vereles, the recalcitrant agitator of the pueblo, 
alone favored Carlos Carrillo. So the Council decided to recognize 
Don Juan Bautista Alvarado as Governor and leave the supreme 
government to settle the contest between him and Carrillo. 

Notwithstanding this apparent burying of the hatchet there were 
rumors of plots and intrigues in Los Angeles and San Diego against 
Alvarado. At length, aggravated beyond endurance, the Governor 
sent word to the surefios that if they did not behave themselves he 
would shoot ten of the leading men of the south "full of large and 
irregular holes," or words to that effect. As he had about that 
number locked up in the Castillo at Sonoma, his was no idle threat. 

His threat so terrified the deposed Governor, Carlos Oarrillo, that 
he took to sea in an open boat with three of his retainers, doubtless 
with the intention of escaping to Lower California, but "unmerciful 
disaster followed him fast and followed him faster." He was 
wrecked the first day out, cast ashore on the Malibu Coast, and com- 
pelled to ignominiously foot it home to his wife, who, in all proba- 
bility, took the nonsense out of him. At least he gave Alvarado no 
more trouble. 

One by one Alvarado's prisoners of state were released from Val- 
lejo bastile at Sonoma and returned to the old pueblo sadder if not 
wiser men. At the session of the Ayuntamiento, October 20, 1838, 
the President announced that the senior regidcr, Jose" Palomares, 
had returned from Sonoma, where he had been compelled to go by 
reason of "political differences," and that he should be allowed his 
seat in the Council. It was granted unanimously. "Political differ- 
ences" for a civil war is as good a term, and indeed more expressive, 
than our "late unpleasantness." At the next session of the Ayunta- 
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miento Narciso Botello, its former secretary, after five and a half 
months' imprisonment at Sonoma, put in an appearance and 
claimed his office. The Council decided that since he had been 
forced to be absent by circumstances beyond his control, he had not 
forfeited his secretaryship. Then Narciso claimed his back salary 
for the five and a half months that he was a prisoner, $220 in all. 
The demand struck terror into the hearts of the regidores. The 
treasury was empty. 

The last horse and the last hide had been paid out to defray the 
expenses of the inauguration festivities of Carlos, the pretender, and 
of the civil war that followed. Indeed, there was a treasury deficit 
of whole caballadas of horses and bales of hides. A financial panic 
threatened the old pueblo if the demand was enforced. But the old 
regidores were equal to the emergency. They postponed action and 
referred the case to the Governor to decide. He decided in favor of 
Narciso; then it went to committee after committee. The case is 
still pending in the Court of Claims of El Estado Libre — at least I 
know of no decision. 

The surefios of Los Angeles and San Diego, finding that in Alva- 
rado they had a man of courage and determination to deal with, 
submitted to the inevitable and ceased from troubling him. He was 
invited to visit Los Angeles and peace once more reigned in the old 
pueblo. A few months later he was commissioned Governor by the 
supreme government. El Estado Libre de California was a nation 
no more. Indeed, Alvarado months before had abandoned the idea 
of founding a new nation, and had made his peace with the supreme 
government by taking the oath of allegiance to the Constitution of 
1836. 

Thus ended California's war of independence. The loyalists of 
Southern California received no thanks from Mexico for all their 
professions of loyalty, while the rebellious northerners obtained all 
the rewards — the capital, the Governor and the offices. The su- 
preme government of Mexico gave the deposed Governor, Carlos 
Carrillo, a grant of the island of Santa Rosa in the Santa Barbara 
Channel, but whether it was given him as a salve to his wounded 
dignity or as an Elba or St. Helena, where in event of his stirring up 
another revolution Alvarado might banish him a la Napoleon, the 
archives do not inform us. 



